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of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company 


Following the plan of presenting to our 
members all available information which may 
prove helpful in determining working condi- 
tions between employers and employes, we 
present in the BULLETIN this month the Plan 
of Representation of Employes of the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company. This plan dif- 
fers in some respects from plans which have 
been adopted by The Standard Oil Company, 
The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, The Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, and other 
corporations. In the April issue of the BUL- 
LETIN the plan adopted by the employes of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company will be 
published and in the May BULLETIN the or- 

ganization and by-laws for Collective Bar- 

aining Committees, as drafted and adopted 

y the Bridgeport Manufacturers Association, 
will be published. 
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Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the 
PR? ao of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out) 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor, 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have § 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience, 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admitting only so much of ¢ 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be beneficial and will x 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. ¥ 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classi 

ding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, com 
rms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational comses upo! 
coming members of the Association. 


Functions. 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the indiy 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educ 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III, 


Szction 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Memb 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members).  —=_ " y 

Section 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or go 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now. 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through 
” erly accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 
old office. 

Section 3.—Class B members shall be officers; managers or instructors of schools 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office 
attend all general meetings of the Association. 


ant 
: 


Secrion 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class Aor 


B who are in sympathy with the objects of’ the Association. 


‘ 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Article VII. 


Szcrion 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 
; Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 
Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. W 
A members joining between January-Ist and April 1st shall pay first year’s dues 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and jy 1st shall pay nine months’ dues or $75: 
those joining between July 1st and October Ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; tho 
coining between October Ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, 
_ for su + es years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three \ 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 





. Officers 1917-1918 


PREsIDENT Exscutive CoMMITTEE 
Dr. H. M. Rowe Z John McLeod 
The H. M. Rowe Company Carnegie Steel Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Vice-Presipent C. R. Dooley 
W. W. Kincaid bar re aan & 
Fy anufacturing Company 
The Spirella Company, Ine. K. W, Waterson 
Szconp Vice-PResipEent American Telephone & 


Telegraph Company 
Charles R. Hook 
The American Rolling Mill Company Fada Wuseiooeies Co. 
Mont. H. Wright 
SECRETARY ohn B. Stetson Co. 
Dr. Lee Galloway acob Yoder 
New York University he Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
; ar 
TREASURER American Locomotive Company 
E, d: MeEHREN Cc. E, Bilton 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company The wee Machine Tool Company 
Exzcutive SEcRETARY AND ASSISTANT TREAS, ‘x-President N: A. C’ S. 
F:; C. Henderschott F, C. Henderschott 
The New York Edison Company The New York Edison Company 
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OUR ASSOCIATION ENTERS THE ORIENT 
While associate membership in our Association has shown 








cs steady increase in England, France, and other of the advanced 


~ nations of Europe, it has been only during the past few weeks 
that inquiry for membership and for the bound volumes of Pro- 
4 ceedings of the annual conventions, and the bound volumes of the 
~ monthly BULLETIN has developed from the Orient. The Central 
> Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association of Shanghai asks for 
" associate membership and the Commission of Railway Technics, 
E through the office of the Minister of Communications at Pekin, 
purchases Proceedings of the annual conventions. 
; From Japan, Mr. Toshiro Ikeda, of Tokio, not only takes 
Class ‘C” membership, but also purchases all of the volumes 
of Proceedings and Buttetins. Mr. Rihachiro Kaneko, of the 
Furukawa Mining Company, also of Tokio, likewise purchases 
the bound volumes of the BULLETIN, and expects to take asso- 


© ciate membership and to purchase the Proceedings. It has been 


interesting to inquire the reason for the interest in our Associa- 
tion not only throughout Europe and the Orient, but from other 
sections of the world. It will be recalled that tha Mysore Gov- 
ernment of India also purchased the bound volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings. Associate membership is growing steadily throughout 
Europe (Class “A” membership is not granted outside of the 
United States), and the reasons given by the interested for- 
eigners is that industrial training from the viewpoint of the in- 
dustries is more advanced in the United States than in any other 
country, and that this advancement is recorded in the Proceed- 
ings and BULLETINs of our Association. It must not be assumed, 
however, that other nations are not making progress equally as 
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great as has been made in our own country, but the movement 
in other countries has, in all cases, been fathered and directed 
by government. Industrial education and training has also de- 
veloped in our own country through the instrumentality of goy- 
ernment. The Smith-Hughes law and other legislation has been 
enacted or is being considered. But the development of indus- 
trial education and training in the industries has progressed for 
the most part in the United States, and through the activities of 
The National Association of Corporation Schools. This has 
caused leading minds in the industries of England, France, and 
even in the Orient, to consider whether or not a similar move- 
ment in the countries represented by these progressive indus- 
trialists would not profit by a similar development in their coun- 
tries. It is almost certain that within the period of five years 
an international conference on industrial education and training 
will be held. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION TASK 

In the daily press there has been a revival of the controversy 
as to the age at which the worker reaches the maximum of his 
value. The period usually accepted after which value of the 
human being deteriorates rapidly is forty-five years; now some 
one has moved the limit forward to thirty-five years. Of course, 
those who are amusing themselves through this debate have not 
given serious study to their problem. Even one who performs 
purely physical labor may reach the-maximum of value at an 
earlier period than thirty-five, or the maximum may be delayed 
until a much later point in life than forty-five. Much depends 
upon the care the individual has given to his health. Officials 
of industrial institutions are now well aware of this fact. Many 
corporations insist upon physical examinations not only for the 
workers in the production division, but in many cases the physi- 
cal examination is required of every employe entering service. 
The prejudice which existed on the part of employes against 
physical examinations has rapidly decreased, and the real value 
of knowing the exact condition of one’s health is now generally 
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recognized. Several of the Class “A” members of our Associa- 
tion have established and maintained dental departments purely 
with the object in mind of improving the health of their em- 
ployes, and contributing to the- continuance of good health 
conditions. 

While the subject of the health of the employe, or for that 
matter of the official, is of vital importance, it is but one of the 
problems which are coming rapidly before the industrial world 
for thoughtful consideration in connection with reconstruction 
effort. 

At the moment Capital is timid and Labor is making un- 
usual, and in some cases unreasonable, demands. There is also 
evidence that there remains at least a minority representation 
among the workers who believe that wealth can be created by 
legislation. This fallacy is not new and the application to wealth 
is not unique. Many well-intentioned people have long affirmed 
that not only wealth, but likewise morals, can be created through 
legislative enactment. All the evidence of history is against this 
theory. 

Labor derives its wage and its salary from production. 
Capital derives its interest and its dividends from the same 
source. If there is waste due to strife and inefficiency, both 
capital and labor must suffer. Many theories have been advanced, 
one being that labor should be controlled by legislation, another 
that through collective bargaining the problem of the distribution 
of created wealth may be determined. There are other similar 
solutions advanced, none of which are sound fundamentally. 

Capital and labor are and must remain partners. Each must 
gain its prosperity and develop its best interest through cooper- 
ative effort. Much progress has been made along these lines. 
The bonus distributed by the United States Steel Corporation 
on the stock in that corporation owned by employes is a step in 
the right direction. The announced purposes of several large 
industrial institutions to distribute equally among all the workers 
all profit above a fair and equitable wage and a fair and equitable 
return on the capital invested is likewise a step in the right 
direction. Every effort that is based upon a plan which recog- 
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nizes equality of opportunity and equality of reward according 
to merit is a step toward elimination of strife and inefficiency 
and attendant wastes. 

Another labor problem receives consideration in an article 
published in the New York Evening Post of February 4th. The 
writer deals with reduced efficiency in labor, with special refer- 
ence to the railroads since operated under Government control 
and management, but his criticism is applicable to any industry 
controlled and operated by the Government. 


“Since the Government assumed control of the railroads— 
December 28, 1917—there has been a decided let-down on the 
part of all railroad employes, high and low. Because of this 
let-down, the Director-General deposed all of the railroad presi- 
dents and appointed Federal managers. 

“But the railroad presidents were not the only railway em- 
ployes that showed lack of cooperation. In the old days, in 
railway circles, it was no secret that the real driving power behind 
the country’s transportation machinery was the minor officials, 
receiving from $3,000 to $6,000 a year. These officials were 
the coming presidents. To reach the top it was necessary, first 
to be ambitious, and then to get results. 

“The tools used by the minor officials in getting results were 
the men under them. Under Government operation the chances 
for getting ahead are greatly reduced, for all employes, high and 
low, are classified. Realizing this, there was a let-down on the 
part of the minor officials immediately after the Government 
assumed control. Then came the higher wages and newly found 
powers of employes, all of which tended to reduce efficiency. 
Being shut out from any increase in pay and realizing that his 
power over the men under him had been greatly reduced, the 
minor official, getting over $250 a month, lost heart and simply 
did enough each day to hold his job.” 


Officials of organized labor unions are also experiencing dif- 
ficulty in holding their member's in check. This condition is not 
confined to the United States, but also exists in England and in 
France. If organized labor, or labor that is not organized, takes 
advantage of present conditions in industry to make unreasonable. 
demands and to enforce such demands, the reaction which will 
inevitably follow will militate seriously against the future useful- 
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ness of such organizations and the welfare of their members. 


No institution, whether capitalistic or composed of workers, can 
violate just dealings and equitable rewards without paying the 
penalty. 

Bolshevikism is showing its effects in scattered sections of 
our country, but does not promise to develop into a problem of 
serious proportions. Some of our citizens have forgotten that 
patriotism is a matter of peace as well as of war. What is 
needed at the moment, as: far as the welfare of our industries 
is concerned, is constructive leadership. Leadership that will 
recognize the rights of capital and the rights of the worker, 
and provide a well-devised plan through which both shall be 
safeguarded and the highest degree of efficiency in production 
attained. Such a system must provide for the distribution of 
wealth created through production, fair and equitable to the in- 
terest of both parties. 

A Confidential Report, embracing all of the known plans 
for cooperative effort between stockholders and the workers, is 
in process of compilation by our Association and will be avail- 
able to our Class “A” members, probably in October. 


DETERMINING THE REAL VALUE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


It took the war to bring prominently into public conscious- 
ness the value of psychology, if properly applied. Under the 
direction of Walter Dill Scott, a charter member of our Asso- 
ciation, the war department developed a personnel division, the 
activities of which were based squarely upon psychology. Doctor 
Scott surrounded himself with an able group of assistants, many 
of whom were drawn from our Association, and he succeeded in 
perfecting a system which left little doubt in the minds of the 
commanding generals as to the real worth of the man in the ranks. 
The system was applied with equal success to officers. 

Here was an unprecedented opportunity to observe the be- 
havior of men not only in the cantonments, but also under con- 
ditions of stress. The personnel division was called upon to 


make tests and to devise machines and methods for these tests. 
Its development would have been very slow under normal con- 
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ditions, but was made necessary, on a scale never before con- 
templated, by the urgency of war conditions. Thus the practical 
psychologist proved his worth. 

In a discussion of psychology and the advance that has been 
made in the application of this science to industry, education, 
and marketing, in fact almost all of the major sub-division of 
modern life, the Scientific American says: 


“Recently we summarized the year’s development in this 
science which has so newly been transferred from the realm of 
the inexact to the category of the exact. We then supposed 
that, having graduated into the class with the exact scientist, 
the psychologist would still have to go a long way toward 
overcoming popular inertia before he could show definite evidence 
of his acceptance as a practical scientist, an engineer. But any 
expectation to the contrary notwithstanding, the psychologist has 
just made a real advance toward that very goal. It is an- 
nounced that Columbia College will, in September, abandon the 
old system of entrance examinations, and substitute psychological 
tests to determine the students’ mental capacity. 

“As in the past, the candidate for admission will be required 
to exhibit his school record. Instead of proceeding on the theory 
that this certificate is open to suspicion, however, the college will 
accept it without more ado as evidence that the student has 
satisfied the academic prerequisites for college work. Having 
thus graded his learning, it will then proceed to grade his intelli- 
gence by means of tests of substantially the sort adopted by the 
army. These tests will be interpreted in connection with the 
candidate’s history, to determine whether or not he can profit- 
ably be asked to continue his schooling. Dean Hawkes hits the 
nail on the head when he says: ‘We expect these tests to show 
us whether it will be worth our while to try to educate the 
student, and whether it will be worth his while to have us try.’ 

“This is a radical departure, but, we believe, not too radical 
a one. Set examinations are not of themselves objectionable; 
if the student has not sufficient control over what he has learned 
to meet the examination with success, he has not sufficient control 
to meet practical situations where he is called upon to use his 
acquired knowledge. For this reason, we have little sympathy 
for the student who complains that his peculiar temperament 
prevents him from doing himself justice in an examination. If 
he can’t command his learning when he needs it, what possible 
sense is there in his acquiring it.” 
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One of the greatest causes of discontent among the workers 
always has been the inability of the individual to measure his 
value in dollars and cents. He is equally in doubt as to whether 
or not the occupation in which he is engaged is the one in which 
he might realize the greater degree of success. The new devel- 
opments in the science of psychology indicate that in the not 
distant future the individual will be able to determine, to a fairly 
accurate degree, his actual value as a worker. In other words, 


. authorities on psychology are now in agreement that through the 


use of psychological tests the degree of intelligence of an indi- 


‘ vidual may be accurately determined. It is possible, also, through 


recently devised tests, to determine in a measure at least whether 
or not the individual possesses mechanical skill, salesmanship, or 
other special talents. This branch of the science is just being 
developed. The business world will be amazed when the final 
story of development and usefulness of the personnel division 
of the war department is known. Obviously industry will seek 
to profit by this development. 

The report of the Sub-Committee of our Association spe- 
cializing in psychological tests will be eagerly watched for. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, is 
chairman of this Sub-Committee, and has as associates with him 
Lieutenant Laurance W. Lane, of Successful Farming; Mr. T. 
C. Green, of the Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company, and 
Mr. C. E. Johnston, of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This committee is very active, and the report which it 
will make at the annual convention at Chicago will be available 
to all our members some time in April. 


RECOGNIZING THE VALUE OF THE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL AND SPECIAL REPORT SERVICE 

There has been a growing recognition of the value to our 
Class “A” members of the Special and Confidential Reports 
which have been issued. The greatest demand has been for the 
Confidential Reports dealing with the problems of Labor Turn- 
over and of the Present Status of the Development of the Busi- 
ness Letter. Roughly, fifty per cent of our Class “A” member- 
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ship have ordered from one to twenty-five additional copies of 
each of these Reports. The Special Report service is of greatest 
value to the educational divisions of our membership. These 
Special Reports supplement the information contained in the 
bound volumes of Proceedings and make this information readily 
available for instruction purposes. Many of our Class “A” 
members have written for the Confidential and Special Reports 
which are in preparation. The next and third Confidential Re- 
port, to be issued in March, will be on the subject of Industrial- 
Educational Problems of the Reconstruction Period. A copy of 
this Report will be sent to each Class “A” representative when 
issued. Additional copies may be had for the asking by Class 
“A” members. The third Special Report will cover Industrial 
Educational Methods. This Report will be in the hands of our 
members by March first. Additional copies may also be procured 
by Class “A” members for the asking. The fourth Confidential 
Report will be issued in October, and it will be a Study of the 
Plans Which Can Be Utilized in Bringing into Closer Unison 
the Employer and the Employe. Copies of this Report will be 
mailed to all Class “A” members when issued. The fourth 
Special Report will also be issued in October. It will deal with 
the subject of Health Education, being a compilation of the 
known methods through which education may be employed to 
insure health, with special reference to employes of industrial 
institutions. Copies of this Report will be mailed to all Class 
“A” members when issued, and additional copies may be had 
upon request. Again it is necessary to state that the Confidential 
and Special Reports are available only to Class “A” members. 


Recognizing Loyal and Faithful Service 


Henry D. Booth, General Superintendent of the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company, has issued a letter of thanks to 
the employes of that Company. Mr. Booth points out that 
through the employes’ perseverance and loyalty the Company 
was able to contribute one hundred per cent toward the winning 
of the War, and quotes, “with proper pride might such an or- 
ganization tell of its achievements, and I am justly proud of 
all of you.” 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 
Class “A” 
Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., Mr. Theodore H. 


Skinner. 

The Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. E. R. 
Blinn. Class “RB” 

Mr. J. W. Sorrelle, Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Mr. D. H. Waterbury, The Atlantic Refining Co., Franklin, 


Pa. 
Mr. Alfred H. Wyman, Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Mr. W. B. Henderson, Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. Class “C” 
Mr. George P. Fallon, High School of Commerce, New 


York City. 


Mr. Toshiro Ikeda, 275 Sankocho, Shirokane, Shiba, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Mr. W. H. Sutton, 265 Doremus Avenue, Glen Rock, N. J. 

Mr. E. Tomlinson, United Industries Branch Y. M. C. A., ~ 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Mr. B. Wilde, Blackley Municipal School, Blackley, Man- 
chester, England. ° 


United States Steel Corporation Pays $709,059 in Pensions 


The eighth annual report of the United States Steel and 
Carnegie Pension Fund, which applies to the United States Steel 
Corporation and all of its subsidiaries, shows that the total dis- 
bursements for the year amounted to $709,059. In 1917 the 
total was $712,506, and in 1916, $711,130. The disbursements 
for the year 1911, the first in which the fund operated, were 
$281,457. Since the plan was first put in force the total dis- 
bursements have amounted to $4,367,107. 

A summary of the report shows that there were 2,933 active 
pension cases Jan. 1, 1918, and that during the year 214 were 
added. The discontinued cases during 1918 numbered 286, so 


. that those continued beyond Dec. 3, 1918, were 2,861. The 


average age for the cases, as shown in the report, was 65.51, 
and the term of service averaged 30.13 years. The average 
monthly pension during the year was $22.10. 
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AN EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


A Plague of Panaceas 


A new craze is sweeping over the country—as 
silly, as pestilential, as the dancing madness that 
seized the world just before the war. Everybody 
wants to reform everybody else and to settle every- 
thing that is wrong with anything. Our mails are 
choked with passionate letters, our wastebaskets are 
overflowing with “thoughtful” pamphlets — all 
touting new panaceas. 

Everything, from pap to dynamite, is being rec- 
ommended for what ails the world and the other 
fellow. ‘Every method of relieving him of his 
pocketbook—for that is always the seat of the other 
fellow’s disease—is being advocated. Some favor 
chloroforming him with taxes as an easy cure; 
others, treating him with a piece of lead pipe as 
being quicker and even more merciful. Some 
pear-headed professors and members of the allied 
trades of mental shut-ins are working in shifts 
turning out their celebrated Socialistic Soothing 
Sirup, guaranteed to cure financial corpulence and 
the black curse of that bourgeois home life. Bright 
young men who make a living shaking up bright 
young thoughts in bright young papers are offering 
their snappy-tasting Bolshevik . Sarsaparilla for 
those dull world aches.. One group of ladies is 
brewing over bonfires a cure-all for everything, 
while another group denies that there is any effi- 
cacy in their medicine and wants to cheer up..the 
plain old problems by running them with baby- 
blue ribbon. 

There is a whole drug store—in fact, a whole 
chain of drug stores — filled with remedies for 
everybody and everything. If you don’t like our 
Sugar-coated Socialistic Pills try this bottle of 
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Russian Bolshevism—it will bring tears to your 
eyes; or Professor Thesis’ Socialistic Pap, com- 
pounded for weaker stomachs. 

This is the greatest era of pap, piffle and poison 
that the world has ever seen. The old family doc- 
tor hasn’t a chance; nobody but a quack can pre- 
scribe nowadays. But sensible people learned 
long ago that there is no‘health in the patent-medi- 
cine bottle; no way to a sound body except through 
sane living, simple exercise and hard work. Throw 
the bottles out of the window— it won’t hurt if you 
throw out a few of the quacks with them—and let’s 
all go back to work. 

Meanwhile, young Professor This and old Doc- 
tor That should not be allowed to offer, as safe 
and pleasant tonics, compounds that create a de- 
praved appetite in credulous takers. And one can 
always know that the habit for the stuff has been 
formed when the patiént begins to babble about 
“the revolution.” 

The final end and aim of every revolution—the 
only lasting result that can be gained from one— 
is the ballot. If Americans have not the simple 
common sense to use it wisely and to elect honest 
leaders who will pass honest laws—not for any one 
class but for all classes—how can they possibly 
expect anything good to come from self-elected 
leaders who selfishly seize power for themselves 
anda small group of followers? 

The answer is that the men who advocate the 
sort of practical Bolshevism that is at work in Rus- 
sia to-day, and they are almost all unnaturalized 
foreigners, do not want honest leaders or honest 
laws—they want a chance to loot. Anything ex- 
cept miracles that the majority really wishes for 
in this country it can have at the next election. But 
let no one imagine that the old, simple, funda- 
mental laws of life and health can be repealed, 
even at the polls. 
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PLAN OF REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES OF 
THE MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE COMPANY 


After Having Under Consideration for Some Time Methods which 
Would Provide Practical Means of Communication and Confer. 
ence with its Employes Collectively, the Board of Directors 
Decided to Take Action with the Result That the Following Plan 
Has Been Made Operative for the Employes of the Midvale Stee} 
and Ordinance Company, the Cambrai Steel Company and Sub- 
sidiary Companies. 








In announcing this plan of representation, by which the em- 
ployes share to a degree in the management of the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company and its subsidiaries, the Board of Direc- 
tors took the occasion to announce their conviction that some 
such plan is necessary in the management of the modern indus- 
trial corporation. The Board of Directors recognize the fact that 
the prosperity of their companies is inseparably bound in with 
the general welfare of their employes, and with this purpose in 
view and with the cooperation and assent of their employes, 
having in mind the mutual interest of the shareholders and the 
workers, announce the plan of representation which will here- 
after govern all relation between the companies and their em- 
ployes. In announcing this plan, President A. C. Dinkey said: 

“The past history of these companies has been remarkably 
free from serious disputes with their wage-earners, due, it is 
sincerely believed, to the fair dealing which it has always been 
the aim of the management to maintain in all matters affecting 
the relation of the companies to their employes.. 

' “We recognize the right of wage-earners to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers, and we hereby invite all employes 
to meet with the officers of their respective companies for the 
purpose of considering, and if practicable, adopting, a plan of 
representation by the employes, which shall be thoroughly demo- 
cratic and entirely free from interference by the companies, or 
any official or agent thereof. « 

“It is hoped that every employe will respond to this invita- 
tion, and meet with the officers of the company in the spirit 
of fair dealing and mutual helpfulness.” 

Notices were posted announcing the plan and_the employes 
met and selected their representatives, who proceeded to orgat- 
ize and consider the various features of the plan. Each clause 
was considered by. joint representatives of the companies and 
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the employes, after which the following plan was declared 


adopted and operative : 
PLAN OF REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


Part I - 

(1) For the convenient administration of this plan, each 
plant shall be divided into as many divisions as may be decided 
upon by the Division Representatives of each plant, on the basis 
of one (1) representative for each three hundred (300) men. 
If any division shall have one hundred and fifty (150) men in 
excess of three hundred (300) (or multiple of three hundred) 
it shall be entitled to a representative for such fraction. In 
case the fraction is less than one hundred and fifty (150), it shall 
not be counted unless merged with a similar fraction from an- 
other division. 

The above representation shall be based on the average 
number of employes of each division, as shown on the books of 
the company for the three months, October, November and De- 
cember, preceding the election. 

For the purpose of determining the proper representation 
of each division, the Plant Conference Committee hereinafter 
constituted, shall have access to the records of the Time Offices 
of the plant. : 

(2) ANNUAL ELECTION OF EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATIVES: 

Employes in each division shall elect annually from among 
their number representatives as set forth in Clause 1, to act on 
their behalf in all matters pertaining to conditions of employment, 
the adjustment of differences, and all other matters affecting the 
relation of the employes to the company. 

(3) ANNUAL ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

The annual election of representatives shall be held on the 
second Monday of January of each year, and the nomination 
of representatives shall be held at least two (2) days preceding 
the election. The meetings for the nomination and election shall 
be called by direction of the Plant Conference Committee here- 
inafter constituted. Notices of the nomination and election, in- 
dicating the number of representatives to be elected in each di- 
vision, shall be publicly posted in each sub-division of the works 
a week in advance of such meetings, and shall state that all 
employes are entitled to vote, with the exception of salaried 
foremen and superintendents. Special elections shall be similarly 
called, when for any reason a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of any division. 
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(4) NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES: | 
To insure absolute freedom of choice, both nomination and 
election shall be by secret ballot, under conditions insuring an 


impartial count. The company shall, if requested, provide ballot 
boxes. It shall also, if requested, provide blank ballots for pur- | 
poses of nomination, and also ballots, differing in form or color, 
for purposes of election. Each employe entitled to vote shall be | 
given a nomination blank by the election officers, on which he | 
shall write the names of the fellow-employes in his division 
whom he desires to nominate as representatives, and will him- 
self deposit the nomination blank in the ballot box. Each em- 
ploye may nominate representatives to the number to which the 
division is entitled, in accordance with public notice. Employes 
unable to write may ask any of their fellow-employes to write 
for them on their ballots names of the persons whom they desire 
to nominate. 

In the event of any nomination paper containing more than 
the number of representatives to which the division is entitled, 
the ballot shall be void. Persons to the number of twice as 
many representatives as the division is entitled to receiving the 
highest number of nomination votes shall be regarded as the duly 
nominated candidates for employes’ representatives, and shall be 
voted upon as hereinafter provided: For example, if the division 
is entitled to two (2) representatives, the four (4) persons 
receiving the largest number of nomination votes shall be re- 
garded as the duly nominated candidates. If the division is 

‘entitled to three (3) representatives, then the six (6) persons 
receiving the largest number, etc. 


(5) NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


For the purpose of inaugurating this plan, the division repre- 
sentatives elected at the various plants on Monday, September 
23, 1918, shall hold office until their successors are elected on 
the second Monday of January, 1919. All nominations and 
elections thereafter shall be under the supervision of an Elec- 
tion Committee of three (3) for each division, to be selected 
by the Plant Conference Committee hereinafter constituted. 

The Election Committee shall count the nominating ballots, 
make a list showing the number of votes cast for each person, 
and post notices, signed by each member of the Committee, at 

* suitable places in the division, giving the number of votes cast 
for each person and announcing the names of the nominees, as 
provided in Clause Four (4). These notices shall be posted at 
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least forty-eight (48) hours in advance of the election. On the 
date designated, the election of representatives shall be held by 
secret ballot, from.among the number of candidates nominated. 

The election ballots shall be counted by the Division Election 
Committee, and lists in triplicate showing the number of votes 
cast for each person shall be prepared by the Division Election 
Committee and signed by each member thereof, one of which 
lists shall be posted in a conspicuous place in the division, one 
forwarded to the General Superintendent as evidence that the 
persons elected are duly accredited, and one list retained by the 
committee. The persons showing by such certified lists to have 
been elected as provided in Clause Four (4), shall be the repre- 
sentatives of the division for the ensuing year, or until their 
successors are elected. 

(6) The Division Election Committee shall seal and hold in 
safe custody for a period of ten days the ballot boxes containing 
both the nomination and election ballots: In case of an ap- 
peal signed by not less than two-thirds of the voters of any 
division, within this ten-day period, questioning the validity of 
the count, the Division Election Committee shall deliver the sealed 
ballot boxes to the Plant Conference Committee, hereinafter con- 
stituted. This Committee shall count and certify by signed lists 
in the same manner as provided in Clause 5, and there shall be 
no further appeal from their decision. If in the judgment of 
the Plant Conference Committee the irregularities are such as 
to demand a new election, they are authorized to arrange for 
such election. ' 

(7) As a certain interval of time is required to enable a 
man to become acquainted with the conditions surrounding the 
work in any department, so that he can intelligently represent his . 


- fellow-workmen, all persons elected as Division Representatives 


shall have been in the employment of the Company for at least 
one year in the aggregate; provided, however, that the Division 
Representatives of each plant, if they so elect, may provide for 
a longer term of service in order to qualify a man for the posi- 
tion of representative. 

(8) In case a petition is signed by not less than two-thirds 
of the employes of any division, stating that any elected repre- 
sentative of that division has ceased to be satisfactory to them, 
a re-election for the position occupied by such representative, 
shall be held similar to that which would be held in the case of a’ 
vacancy. 

(9) When any elected representative ceases to be an em- 
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ploye of the Company his position as representative shall tae 
come vacant, and his successor shall be elected as provided in 
Part I, Clause Three (3). 


Part II—ApMINISTRATION 


(1) Within a week from the date on which the Division 
Election Committee announce the names of the elected Division 
Representatives all of these representatives shall meet and elect 
from among their number a Plant Conference Committee, con- 

*sisting of one representative for each three thousand (3,000) 
employes at the plant; with the proviso that, if, at any plant, 
the number of employes in excess of three thousand (3,000) 
(or any mulitple thereof), is fifteen hundred (1500), there shall 
be a representative elected for this fraction; and if the fraction 
is less than fifteen hundred (1500), it shall not be counted; with 
the further proviso, that no two members of the Plant Confer- 
ence Committee shall be selected from the same department of 
the plant. . 

(2). Any employe having any grievance, or any matter on 
which he desires to have a decision, shall first present the sub- 
ject to his immediate foreman_or superintendent, in person or 
through his Division Representatives. If unable to secure a satis- 
factory adjustment, the aggrieved person, through his Division 
Representatives, shall present the matter in writing for con- 
sideration to the Plant Conference Committee mentioned in 
Clause One (1). If, in the judgment of this Committee, the 
grievance is a just one, they shall present the matter in writing 
to the General Superintendent of the works, who shall then con- 
fer with the Plant Conference Committee, with the view of 
reaching a satisfactory settlement. The General Superintendent 
shall have the privilege, if he so desires, of calling into this 
conference all of the Division Representatives. 

(3) If the General Superintendent or his representative, and 
a majority of the Plant Conference Committee (or a majority 
of the Division Representatives in case they are called into the 
conference), are unable to agree upon any question at issye, the 
matter shall be referred to a Committee consisting of the Gen- 
eral Superintendents of all of the plants of the Company and 
all of the members of the Plant Conference Committees of all 
plants of the Company. This combination of Plant Conference 

Committees together with the General Superintendents shall be 

known as the General Committee. On all propositions sub- 
mitted to a vote by the General Committee, the General Super- 
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intendents shall jointly cast one vote for the Company and the 
Representatives of the employes shall jointly cast one vote for 
the employes. The President and other executive officers of the 
Company shall have the privilege of appearing before the Gen- 
eral Committee. If this Committee is unable to reach an agree- 
ment, the matter shall be referred to arbitration. 

(4) One person shall be elected as arbitrator if the parties 
can agree upon his election; otherwise, there shall be a board 
of three arbitrators, one member to be selected by the President 
of the Company or his representative, one member to be selected 
by the Employe Members of the General Committee; these two 
members, if unable to agree, to select a third arbitrator. The 
decision of the arbitrator or arbitrators in any matter submitted 
to him or them, shall be final and binding upon both the Com- 
pany and the employes. 


Part III—RvuLeEs GOVERNING THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
DISCHARGE OF WORKMEN 


(1) The right of the Company to hire and suspend or dis- 
charge men shall :not be limited, except as expressly. provided 
herein. 

(2) Any employe, guilty of any of the following offenses, 
shall be subject to immediate discharge without notice: 


(a) Disloyalty to the United States Government by act, or 
utterance ; 
(b) Any offense against the criminal law of the State; 


(c) Assault upon, or attempt to injure, another person ; 

(d) Wanton destruction of property ; 

(e) Refusal to obey a reasonable order of his superior 
officer ; 

(f) Intoxication while on duty. 


(3) For offenses of a less serious character, such as— 


Carelessness, 
Failure to report for duty regularly and at the proper time, 
Inefficiency, etc., 
it shall be the duty of the officers to secure efficiency by giving 
the offender at least one caution, which, if not heeded, may be 
followed by dismissal without further notice. 

(4) Any employe discharged for cause, may demand that 
such cause be clearly stated to him, and shall have the right of 
appeal to the General Superintendent, either in person or through 
his elected representative. 
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Part IV—GENERAL 


(1) No employe shall be compelled to purchase any articles, 
or service, from the Company, nor to subscribe to any fund, 
except such beneficial associations as are already established or 
may hereafter, with the consent of the employes, be created, 
This shall not affect the duty of employes to ‘account for tools or 
other supplies owned by. the Company and entrusted to their 
care. 

(2) Nothing in the foregoing shall prohibit the Company 
from giving employes an opportunity to subscribe for the stock 
of the Company, Liberty Loans, Thrift Stamps, etc., providing 
all such subscriptions are entirely voluntary on the part of the 
employe. 

(3) Nothing herein shall affect the right of the Company 
to suspend work in any department because of lack of orders 
or for any other legitimate business reason. This may be done 
without notice, but it shall be the duty of the officers to give as 
much advance notice as practicable. 

(4) If any Elected Representative is appointed as a salaried 
foreman or superintendent, his position as representative shall 
thereby become vacant, and his successor shall be elected as 
provided in Part I, Clause Three (3). 

Once every three months, at times and places mutually 
agreed upon by the President of the Company and the Con- 
ference Committee of the plants, there shall be a combined meet- 
ing of all elected representatives with the officials of the Com- 
pany for the purpose of discussing all matters of general interest 
to both parties. 


Commonwealth Edison Company Has a Choral Society 


The value of music, especially song, as a helpful influence 
in helping better the morale of large industrial organization is 
becoming apparent. Several of our Class “A” members have 
choral societies. The Commonwealth Edison Company, of 
Chicago, is among the number, also the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, of New York. 


< 





A University That is Well Serving Its Community 

At the University of Illinois the department of foreman 
mechanics of the College of Agriculture is conducting a train- 
ing course for the benefit of tractor owners or dealers, salesmen, 
service men and others intetested in a practical plan for the 
tractor industry. 
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MAKING EFFECTIVE AN AMERICANIZATION 
PROGRAM 


A Paper Presented to the Section on Unskilled and Semi-skilled 
Labor of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter by George B. Fout, of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Being a Plan of Organizing 
and Conducting Night Schools for Teaching English and Ameri- 

canization to Foreign Born Men and Women. 
















Factors in the Plan 





Cooperation, officers, superintendent and foreman. 

Supervisor, teachers and janitors. 

Building, classrooms. 

Method of getting men and women into the schools. Holding 
and keeping the students punctual and regular in attendance. 

Summary of work. Cost of buildings, teaching, etc. 









Methods Used to Gain the Cooperation Needed of Officers, 
Superintendent and Foremen with Supervisor of Schools 






Plans and outline of work are talked over at least a month 
before opening session with the general superintendent of the 
mill. After this, at his request, all department superintendents 
are called in to a conference at which supervisor gives plans and 
outlines work to be done by students and benefit coming to the 
superintendent and department. They in turn call a meeting of 
the foremen and assistant foremen, where supervisor again gives 
plans of work, showing need of their cooperation. This was 
done in August and September of 1918, with gratifying results, 
personal interest being manifested by officers, superintendent and 
foremen of the whole mill. 

















Supervisor, Teachers and Janitors 


Great care should be taken in selection of all who are to 
do the work to see that they are unqualifiedly American, who 
by association with the foreign-born have gained the proper vision 
of the work to be done, and see the opportunity of real service 
to be rendered. Experience has taught us that for the bringing 
together of the different nationalities, native-born Americans are 
the most effective in the interpretation of American ideals, and 
the foreign-born people are more willing to adopt those ideals 
and forget their race or national differences. I mention janitors 
especially, because of the experience gained that a caretaker of 
building or rooms can by eing disagreeable soon decrease at- 
tendance upon the part of students at the classes. 
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Building and Class Rooms 


Where the officials of the public school system have the 
proper vision of the work and have the funds and are willing 
to expend same, the work should be tied up with the system 
and carried out by them. - On the other hand, where they do not 
or cannot effectively do the work, then proper building and 
classrooms should be supplied by the company or by the citizens 
of the community to be served. The Sheet and Tube Company 
are now furnishing three good buildings for school purposes, 
and using a parish school building at one point and a public 
school building at another. All the schools are open to any for- 
eign men or women living in the community. Twenty-five per 
cent of the students are those who work in restaurants, pool- 
rooms, batber shops, and the remainder are employed by steel 
or iron plants. 


Getting the Men and Women into the School and Holding 
and Having the Students Punctual and Regular in 
Attendance upon the Classes 


Superintendents and department foremen and assistants in 
the mills are made interested as suggested in article one. In addi- 
tion, calls are made on all the priests and ministers serving these 
people. Their society leaders should be interested and the school 
supervisor should make occasion to attend this meeting, both 
public and private, fo instill in them a desire to get what the 
schools have to offer, advertising, etc. The class spirit and 
national spirit are all used to good effect in our school for at- 
tendance. Monthly reports are sent to the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and general superintendent of the mill. Students’ record 
with check number are sent to superintendent of department, and 
their personal interest in the man by word of encouragement has 
much to do with the regular attendance of the pupil. Socials and 
two suppers a year are given at which the officers and superin- 
teridents. with their wives mingle with the pupils and their fami- 
lies. These have done much to bring about a good feeling between 
employer and employes. 

Text Books 
Beginners’ Classes. 
Short Course in English, Chancellor. 
English for New Americans, Sanford Field. 
Foreigners’ Guide to English, Beshgeturian. 
Standard Practice Test Arithmetic, Courtis. 
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Second Year Pupils 
Industrial Reader, Courtis. 
Industrial Reader, Carpenter. 
Civics for Americans, Plass. 
First Book Business Methods. 
Standard Practice Test Arithmetic, Courtis. 
Advanced Students. 
The American Citizen, Dole. 
High School Word Book, Sandwich and Bacon. 
Business by Letter, Sherwin Cody. 
Standard Practice Test Arithmetic, Courtis. 


Attendance and Enrollments, Supervisor and Twenty-three 
Teachers Employed 


East Youngstown classes 11 teachers employed 
6:30 A.M. to 9:30 night turn men. ..53 men attending regularly 
7:30 P.M. to 9:00 day turn men...125 men attending regularly 
Struthers Parish Schoolhouse 3 teachers 
2:00 to 4:00 night turn men 8 men attending regularly 
7:30 to 9:00 P.M. day turn men....47 men attending regularly 
Enrollment 73 
Camp Dining Room 4 teachers 
eee 9 90 Foi ok oc cgs cael 54 men attending regularly 
Hubbard Schools : 3 teachers 
Re et Sn Pee 43 men attending regularly 
East Youngstown Young Girls’ class—These are employed girls 
in the store. 
1 teacher Domestic Science, School Branches—15 attending, 7 :30 
to 9:00 P.M. 
Office Building 1 teacher 
16 women cleaners 4:00 to 6:30 P.M. 


Section on Public School and Industrial Relations, 
Pittsburgh Local Chapter 


February 2, 1919—What Can the Pittsburgh Schools and Indus- 
tries Do to Better Aid Pupils in Their Selection of a Voca- 
tion? Edward Rynearson, Fifth Avenue High School. 

March 6, 1919—What Are the Characteristics for a Successful 
Industrial Teacher? C. E. Hedden, Carnegie Technology. 
The Training of Industrial Teachers. A. S. Hurrell, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

April 3, 1919—Compensations in Industry. S. Frank McKee, 
Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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May 1, 1919—An Educational Survey of the Pittsburgh Indus. 
tries. P. E. Wakefield, Duquesne Steel Works. 
An Educational Survey of the Pupils Who Leave School in 
the Pittsburgh District. H. L. Holbrook, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 


Chicago Chapter Holds January Meeting 


On January 17th the Chicago Chapter held its January meet- 
ing. There were twenty-five members present, representing 
twelve different organizations. The program was somewhat dis- 
arranged, due to the absence of the speaker of the evening, but 
it gave the chapter an excellent opportunity to hear from those 
of its members who have been more or less active in some phase 
of war activities. , 

Mr. J. W. Dietz, of the Western Electric Company, spoke 
on the lessons derived from the extensive training in the army 
and their adoption to the needs of the industries. 

Mr. Jenkins, of the Commonwealth Edison Company, on 
special training for women to fill positions left vacant by the 
men called to service. ; 

Mr. Sorrelle, of Montgomery Ward and Company, on his 
experience in the personnel work in the army. 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Crowell, on the continuation school 
work at Swift and Company. 

Miss James, of Wilson & Company, of her work among 
women engaged in war industries. 

The balance of the evening was given over to the discussion 
of the plans for the National Convention to be held in Chicago 
next June. The members of the Association can be assured that 
everything possible is being done by the Chicago Chapter to 
make the next convention well worth while and one that the 
members of the Association cannot afford to miss. 

J. J. Garvey, Secretary and Treasurer. 





January Meeting of the New York Local Chapter 


There was a large attendance at the meeting on Friday, 
January 17th, held in the Training Bureau of R. H. Macy & 
Company, on 34th Street. The principal speakers of the evening, 
_were President Rowe, and Dr. H. C. Wells, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Chairman Donaldson announced the 
following appointments as chairmen of the different sections 
which the Chapter has decided ‘to maintain : 
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Employment PIGNs ....-..0+0seeeeeseeeeeees Mr. F. P. Pitzer 
Maas Education.’ 2 0s icc0 tenes cea dekvew'hs Miss M. Sidney 
Methods of Training ...........e0eeeeeee Mr. J. K. Brugler 
Women in Industry... ..6cccecnccccsescees Miss H. F. Baker 
Cooperation Between Educational Institutions and 
Dednslvies ov cckak od 5 «So 0 eee eos Dr. Lee Galloway 
COMMITTEES 


Membership—Mr. Holter, Chairman, Mr. Viola, Mr. Scheel. 
Program—Mr. Pitzer, Chairman, Mr. VanderHoef, Miss Thayer. 
Publicity—Mr. Hopf, Chairman, Miss Meiborg, Mr. Houston. 

Dr. Rowe congratulated himself on being able to be present 
at the Chapter meeting, and the Chapter on the bright future 
apparently awaiting it. He also spoke of the purposes and am- 
bitions of the Association as a whole, referring to it as “a Uni- 
versity of the People who work with their hands and their 
brains.” Then, in a more personal sense, he spoke of his own 
ambitions and dreams concerning the place of the Association 
in the educational system of the country. 

Dr. Rowe wished the Chapter every success, and said: “I 
hope it will be as it is expected to be—the strongest Chapter 
in the Association.” : ; 

The Chairman, in behalf of the members, thanked Dr. Rowe 
for his good wishes, and turned Part I of the meeting over to 
Miss Sidney, the Chairman of tha Section, “Health Education,” 
who in turn introduced Dr. H. C. Wells. 

Dr. Wells gave an interesting and instructive talk. After 
giving vivid examples of the necessity of conserving and saving 
coal, wheat, flour, and all the necessities of life, he said the 
American people had still a greater lesson to learn—“The Con- 


‘servation, the Preserving of the Health of the American People 


—of all the People.” He quoted it as being one of the most 
important questions of the age. Dr. Wells gave his hearty ap- 
proval of the safety work now practically universal in corpora- 
tions, but deplored the fact that the care of the health of the 
employes had not reached the same level. For himself, the 
doctor said, he preferred a broken arm or leg as the result of 
the neglect of some safety precaution than a broken heart or 
broken kidney as the result of overstrain. Dr. Wells, after a 
descriptive comparison between the human body and a machine, 
showed the necessity of individuals visiting a physician at least 
once a year for a thorough examination. 

After considerable discussion and questions asked by the 
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various members present, the Chairman was ouliged to curtail the 
subject on “Health Education,” and introduce the Chairman on 
“Women in Industry.” 

Miss Baker being indisposed, Mr. Donaldson introduced Miss 
Louise Odencranz, Director of the Women’s Committee, United 
States Employment Service, who in a most informative talk 
covered the following points: The aims and organization of the 
United States Federal Employment Service ; its service to women; 
the problem of the employment of women; the problems arising 
from the displacement of women by the returning soldiers and 
sailors; the difficulty experienced by women in the various 
trades; the new types of industry into which women have en- 
tered; the fitness and unfitness of women for certain industries; 
measures taken to protect women in the various industries and 
the future of the Employment Service, particularly in relation 
to women. 

The last feature of the program was “Moving Pictures.” 
The Chairman introduced Mr. F. W. Lawton, of the News- 
papers’ Film Corporation, who displayed on the screen very 
interesting and instructive pictures of the submarine, the Lewis 
gun, mechanism in motors and pictures of vital interest to pro- 
ductive industry. 

The, meeting adjourned to enjoy a repast served by Mr. 
Donaldson and Miss Sidney. 





Activities of the Philadelphia Chapter 


A meeting of the Philaelphia Chapter of The National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools was held in the office of William 
C. Ash, Director of Vocational Activities in the Philadelphia’ 
Public Schools, on Thursday, February 13th, at 3 P.M. Mr. 
Mont H. Wright, of John B. Stetson Company, presided. The 
following members were present: 

Mr. William C. Ash, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Mr. Alfred V. Bowen, John Lucas & Co., Inc. 

Mr. W. R. Busch, Elliott-Fisher Co. 

Mrs. John F. Divine. " 

Mr. Maurice Fels, Fels & Co. 

Mr. John D. Gill, The Atlantic Refining Co. 

Miss Mary Hannum, The Atlantic Refining Co. 

Miss Katharine Huey, The Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Smith, Geo. W. Smith & Co. 

Mr. Chas. G. Eckles, Geo. W. Smith & Co. 
Mr. Mont H. Wright, John B. Stetson Co. 
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Announcement was made of the plan to select a field secre- 
tary who would give his time to the different chapters in an 
effort to develop personal contact among the present members and 
to stimulate new interests which will result in the growth of our 
Association. zs 

The question of the possibilities of the usefulness of our 
focal branch was considered. The general opinion was expressed 
that while the original purposé of the Association -was to de- 
velop educational activities, there has later grown the additional 
need for consideration of the problems of personal relationship 
among the employes and between the employes and the man- 
agement. 

Each of the representatives present explained briefly the 
work now being done in his plant. 7 

The Secretary was directed to prepare and circulate a ques- 
tionnaire for the purpose of determining what educational work 
is now being done by our present member companies, and what 
subjects they would suggest for discussion in future meetings 
of the local branch—this data to be used in organizing a pro- 
gram for our next meeting. “ij 

The meeting adjourned at 5 o’clock, to meet at the call of 
the President. 


Devises a Model Apprenticeship Agreement 


Mr. C. E. Bilton, President of the Bilton Machine and Tool 
Company, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of our Association, is much interested in 
apprenticeship in manufacuring institutions. Recently Mr. Bilton 
appointed a committee of his employes with Mr. A. J. Cummings 
as chairman, and this committee went very carefully over the 
subject of apprenticeship and drafted a new set of apprenticeship 
papers. In Bridgeport the Manufacturers’ Association is much 
interested in all manufacturing problems. Mr. Bilton, in fram- 
ing a final draft of the apprenticeship papers, consulted the 
Executive Secretary of our Association, with the result that 
each Class “A” member will receive a copy of the new appren- 
ticeship form. It is a helpful sign when a Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation gives consideration to a subject of this character. . It 
also increases the usefulness of our Association to be able to 
cooperate in matters of this kind with manufacturers and similar 
organizations. If any of our members do not receive the ap- 
prenticeship papers, if they will kindly write directly to- Mr. 
Bilton a copy will be: forwarded to them. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR [MEMBERS | 


An Interesting Description of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company’s 
Cafeteria and Sample Bills of Fare—Fellowship School of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company—The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York Establishes a Choral Society—Making the Loyal 
Citizen Out of the Alien—The Commercial Value of Good Tele. 
phone Service—Novel Prize Contest Inaugurated by the National 
Cash Register Company. 








Notice to Our Readers—Back Copies of the Bulletin Cannot . 
Be Supplied 


Many requests are received from libraries, educational in- 
stitutions and others for missing copies of their files of the 
BuLLeETIN. With the exception of a few of the June and De- 
cember, 1918, issues, no back copies can be, supplied. The de- 
mands for the BULLETIN exhausts the issue shortly after publi- 
cation. “ We are still in a position to supply bound volumes for 
the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918. There are, however, only 
eight volumes of 1915 remaining, and only ten volumes of 1916. 
While the supply lasts the yearly volumes are sold at $2.50 the 
volume. 


How the Westinghouse Air Brake Company Solved the 
Problem of Feeding 2,500 Employes 


There is increasing interest among the members of our As- 
sociation and BuLLETIN readers in the problem of proper food 
for industrial workers. The importance of this matter is recog- 
nized by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and its associ- 
ated interests. The new factory at Swissville, Pennsylvania, 
which was erected to handle Government contracts during the 
war, was without hotel accommodation and the company was 
confronted with the problem of feeding about 2,500 people daily. 
To meet this demand the company set aside a space, 17,200 square 
feet, on the fifth floor of one of the large shop buildings for the 
establishment of a cafeteria with the necessary equipmert for 
serving 792 people at one time. 

In the arrangement of this cafeteria, modern equipment, 
prompt service and first class supplies were all taken into con- 
sideration, with the result that this department compares very 
favorably with the accommodations offered by many large hotels. 

There are two lines of counters, two counters in each row. 
Behind each counter is a waitress ready to serve meat, vegetables, 
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salad, pastry, ice cream and coffee, according to the bill of fare 
of the day. As the patrons enter the cafeteria they go at first 
to the tray counter, where they provide themselves with a tray, 
knife, fork, soup spoon and tea spoon wrapped in a paper nap- 
kin. They then reach the bread and butter counter, then the 
steam table where meat and vegetables are served. They now 
pass on to salads, pastries, desserts and beverages. Having sup- 
plied his wants the patron reaches the checker and the cashier, 
who are stationed at the end of each counter, where the supplies 
are checked and paid for. 

In this way the patrons are served with the least loss of 
time. According to records kept of this method, it will take a 
girl on the average 312 minutes from the time she secures her 
tray until she leaves the cashier, while the men require 234 
minutes only. Girls pass the checkers and cashiers at the rate 
of 12 per minute, and the men 15 per minute. For convenience 
the girls are allowed to start the serving line at ten minutes to 
12 o’clock, but the men do not begin the line till noon sharp. In 
this way there are about 1,200 patrons alli served by 12:10 o’clock. 
The price of all foods is shown on cards suspended above the 
counters and can be readily seen while passing along. 

The cafeteria also serves a special dinner at noon for 30 
cents, which consists of bread, or rolls, with butter, choice of 
two meats, two vegetables, one dessert, and either coffee, tea, 
milk or cocoa. In the evening, a special supper is served for 40 
cents, consisting of bread, or rolls, with butter, choice of two 
meats, two vegetables, bowl of soup, choice of dessert, tea, coffee, 
cocoa or milk. 

A glance at the following menus gives an idea of the quality 
and variety of the food served the employes: 

MONDAY 

Breakfast—Cereals—Any dry, Cream of Wheat; Bacon, Eggs, Fried 
Potaoes, Grapefruit, Coffee, Tea, Milk. 

Dinner—Vegetable Soup, Roast Beef, Roast Pork, Sweet Potatoes, 
Stewed Corn, Stewed Tomatoes, Baked Beans, Strawberry Jello, 
Coffee, Milk, Tea, Pies and Ice Cream. 

Supper—Vegetable Soup, Lamb Chops, Roast Beef, Stewed Peas, 


Fried Potatoes, Stewed Tomatoes, Cold Slaw, Sliced Pineapple, 
Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 


TUESDAY 

Breakfast—Cereals—Any dry, Rolled Oats; Ham, Eggs, Fried Pota- 

_ toes, Oranges, Coffee, Tea or Milk. 

Dinner—Split Pea Soup, Ham and Cabbage, Roast Lamb, Mashed 
Potatoes, Baked Beans, Cabbage, Cabinet Pudding, Coffee, Tea, 
Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. : 

Supper—Split Pea Soup, Beef Steak, Roast Lamb, Lyonnaise Pota- 
toes, Stewed Corn, Red Kidney Beans, Potato Salad, Coffee, Tea 

or Milk, Sliced Peaches, Pies and Ice Cream. 
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WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast—Cereals—Any dry, Cream of Barley; Pork Chops, Eggs 
Fried Potatoes, Prunes, Coffee, Tea or Milk. : 
Dinner—Cream of Barley Soup, Roast Veal, Roast Pork, Mashed 
Potatoes, Creamed Peas, Stewed Tomatoes, Pineapple Puffs, 
Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 
Supper—Cream of Barley Soup, Wieners and Liberty Cabbage, Pork 
Chops, Fried Potatoes, Stewed Corn, Stewed Tomatoes, Apple 
Sauce, Stewed Pears, Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream, 


THURSDAY 

Breakfast—Cereals—Any dry, Oatmeal; Bacon, Eggs, Fried Potatoes, 
Grapefruit, Coffee, Tea or Milk. 

Dinner—Cream of Tomato Soup, Ham and String Beans, Roast Veal, 
Boiled Potatoes, Creamed Peas, Chili, Bread Pudding, Coffee, 
Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 

Supper—Cream of Tomato Soup, Tenderloin Steak, Cold Sliced Ham, 
Potatoes au Gratin, Corn Pudding, Lima Beans, Pineapple Salad, 
Royal Ann Cherries, Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 


FRIDAY 

Breakfast—Any dry, Ralston Breakfast Food; Steak, Eggs, Baked 
Potatoes, Stewed Fruit, Coffee, Tea or Milk. 

Dinner—Beef Broth with Rice, Fried Halibut, Roast Beef, Mashed 
Potatoes, Stewed Tomatoes, Baked Beans (Home style), Brown 
Betty, Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 

Supper—Beef Broth with Rice, Halibut a la Creole, Veal Steak, 
Browned Potatoes, Stewed Peas, Baked Beans (Home style), 
India Relish, Rice Compote, Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice 
Cream. ~ 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast—Cereals—Any dry, Cream of Wheat; Ham, Eggs, Fried 
Potatoes, Oranges, Coffee, Tea or Milk. 

Dinner—Mulligatawney Soup, Roast Lamb, Roast Beef, Boiled Pota- 
toes, Stewed Corn, Baked Spaghetti, Chocolate Pudding, Coffee, 
Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 

Supper—Mulligatawney Soup, Lamb Chops, Fried Potatoes, Stewed 
Corn, Stewed Tomatoes, Combination Salad, Sliced Pineapple, 
Coffee, Tea or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast—Cereals—Any dry, Rolled Oats; Pork Chops, Fried Eggs, 

' Grapefruit, Coffee, Tea or Milk. 

Dinner—Chicken Noodle Soup, Stewed Chicken, Mashed Potatoes, 
Stewed Peas, Tomatoes, Fruit Salad, Half Peaches, Coffee, Tea 
or Milk, Pies and Ice Cream. 

Supper—No Supper. 


At all dinners and suppers individual salads, sandwiches, 
fresh fruit in season may be obtained. 

In addition to the cafeteria the company maintains a private 
dining room with a seating capacity of 112, which is in charge 
of two waitresses. 

For employes who bring their own lunch the company has 
provided special seating accommodations. 





Fellowship School of the Commonwealth Steel Company 
This year marks the beginring of the fifth ten-months’ term 
of the Fellowship School of the Commonwealth Steel Company. 
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The school, as usual, is open to any and all men in the plant 
without regard to age, occupation or previous educational train- 
ing. The only qualification for admittance is the desire to learn. 


COURSES OF. STUDY 
The courses of study are arranged to meet the educational 
needs of the men in the shop and offices. Mechanical and Busi- 
ness Courses are given. Mechanical Drawing, Shop Arithmetic 
and Advanced Shop Mathematics are the basic subjects taught 
in the Mechanical Course. Business Arithmetic, Penmanship 
and Elementary Bookkeeping are the main subjects taught in the 
Business Course. A series of lessons will be given all students 
in Letter Writing, Penmanship, Blue Print Reading, Safety First, 
Free Hand Drawing and Hygiene. There are no tuition charges 
or other expense to the student. Drawing instruments, books 
and all material are furnished the student by the Company. 


UNIT COURSES 
A Unit Course consists of a single subject. If a man feels 
the need of a course in fractions or blue print reading, he may 
have it without taking the entire course in arithmetic or mechani- 
cal drawing. The same is true of all other subjects taught. 


SCHOOL HOURS 
School hours are arranged to suit the various shifts and the 
convenience of the student. The following schedule is now in 
force for the term 1918-19: 
8:30-12:00 a.m., 12:00-5:30 p.m. Monday, Wednesday and. 
Friday. 
8:30-12 :00 a.m., 12:30-10:30 p.m. Tuesday and Thursday. 
8:30-12:00 a.m. Saturday. 


APPRENTICE COURSES __ 
Courses for apprentices are available. Young men who are 
interested in apprentice work are invited to call at the school 
room for a full explanation of the work. 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 

Men of foreign birth who are able to speak and read some 
English are invited to attend the regular sessions of the school 
and receive instruction in reading and writing. The books and 
other material are furnished by the Company. 

Men in the plant who have neglected their educations or 
who have not had the opportunity, should not fail to enroll. There 
are no classes, all instruction being individual, and no one needs 
to know what you know or what you do not know. 
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Lecture Course 


Heretofore a great many Commonwealthers have been jn- 
terested in vegetable and flower gardening. If a sufficient num- 
ber are now interested, the Fellowship School will offer a series 
of lectures to be given after January lst on vegetable and flower 
gardening. ; 

These lectures will be delivered by Prof. Wm. W. Ohlweiler, 
Assistant Instructor. Prof. Ohlweiler is a graduate of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, and for a number of years was 
superintendent of Shaw’s Garden. In addition to gardening, 
Prof. Ohlweiler will give instruction in landscape work, with 
particular reference to laying out small lots and yards. In these 
lectures special reference will be made to the type of flowers and 
shrubbery best suited to a community that has. a great deal of 
gas and smoke. Those interested in enrolling may call at the 
school room any day from 8:30 to 5:30. 


Apprentice Pattern Makers’ School 


For a number of years the Commonwealth has conducted 
some form of apprentice training which has met with a great 
deal of success. However, on December 2nd, the Company will 
inaugurate a new system of apprentice instruction. This system 
will begin in the Pattern Department, and as soon as the new 
plan commends itself to the Company it will be extended to all 
parts of the plant. The apprentice school will be located in one 
corner of the Pattern Department and will be under an instruc- 
tor-foreman, who will devote his entire time to training the ap- 
prentice in the various forms of the pattern makers’ art. 

Apprentices will do regular work of the shop, but from time 
to time will be given special exercises in the various types of 
pattern making. At the end of the apprentice period, the ap- 
prentice will be fitted to accept a position anywhere as a master 
pattern maker. 

Apprentices are required to attend school four hours per 
week on their own time, but will receive a cash bonus at the 
completion of their work. 

Mr. John F. Zesch, one of our very capable pattern niakers, 
will be in charge of the apprentice pattern makers’ school. Mr. 
Zesch himself served as an apprentice for five years, supplement- 
ing his shop work by a two-years’ course in Mechanical Drawing. 
He is a graduate of the collegiate course in the Benton College 
of Law. We will look to Mr. Zesch to make this department the 
best in the country. 
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Making a Loyal Citizen of the Alien 

The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago gives this 
bit of good advice to its employes: — 

The English language is not easy to learn, and it is especially 
dificult for those who come to this country after their school 
days are over. Therefore, when your foreign associate shows 
the right spirit by trying to acquire our language, be careful to 
encourage him in the effort. 

If he wants to display what he has learned in night school, 
and use a few English phrases, don’t rebuff him. Have patience 
with your foreign-born neighbor, or ‘fellow-worker, when he talks 
to you in broken English. Never laugh at him or discourage his 
attempts, but help him to pronounce the words and form his 
sentences correctly. 

In case you speak his foreign language, use English for 
choice in talking with him, and thus get him into the, habit of 
talking English. 

This may seem like a trifle, but it is of vast importance. The 
strength of a country is its united thought, and we cannot think 
in common unless we have a common tongue. 

The foreign-born among us will never become 100 per cent. 
Americans until they can talk to-us, understand us, read our 
newspapers and books, listen to our patriotic speakers, and even 
think in the language of America. 

If it seems a waste of time to listen to the attempt of a 
foreigner to talk English, and if it seems more trouble than it is 
worth to help him, just consider it as patriotic service and do it. 

No matter what definitions we may give of Americanism, 
they will fail to be satisfactorily effective if we do not ourselves 
live up to our definitions in every particular. The example of one 
good citizen, consistently acting out his Americanism, will do 
more to teach Americanism than all the words we can print in 
text-books. 

Teaching is important and necessary, but the best teacher of 
Americanism is Americanism itself in daily practice. 

Commonwealth Edison folks, being units of a great organi- 
zation coming into daily contact with the public, can do their 
share in this important movement by a little altruistic educational 
work. Let’s all be Americans now—and all the time. 


The Commercial Value of Good Telephone Service 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company furnished the 
following discussion of good telephone service : 
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There is no quicker or more certain way of “getting a per- 
son’s number,” speaking in the vernacular, than over the tele- 
phone, because the telephone is the greatest little instrument in 
the world to give a true insight into a person’s character. The 
manner in which we call anybody over the telephone or answer 
them on the wire usually reveals pretty well the kind of persons 
we are. : 

If we are imperious, we are prone to disclose it when we 
first ask the operator for a number, and if we are grouchy, we 
reveal ourselves because we don’t get a prompt connection, or 
mayhap, a wrong number, and thus the operator sizes us up ac- 
cordingly. So does the person with whom we talk after we get 
the connection, provided we are afflicted with these faults. 

The telephone is primarily a foot and time-saver, and there 
are a number of little common sense rules that, if observed, not 
only bring improved service, but at the same time place our per- 
sonalities in a different light before the persons with whom we 
talk on the wires. 

We often talk on the telephone with persons we have never 
seen or may never see, and the only way these persons have of 
judging us is the manner in which we speak to them over the 
wire. Therefore, it follows that they. form some sort of an im- 
pression of us through how we open and carry on a telephone 
conversation. It can be a favorable impression or otherwise— 
just what we make it, but all of us want to make a good one, 
and it isn’t a difficult thing to do if we use the telephone in the 
proper way. 

Many of us, no doubt, have pictured in our mind’s eye the 
character of the persons calling us on the telephone, so it is only 
natural for persons we call to form some sort of a judgment of 
us, even if it may be hasty. So little effort is necessary to make 
a favorable impression over the wire, it is a wonder that there 
are any unfavorable ones at all. 

Burroughs people have, for the most part, gotten over the 
habit of saying “Hello” when a telephone bell rings; also the 
useless “Who is talking?” when using the telephones, but these 
words are heard now and ther. It is an absolute waste of time 
to speak them. 

It is a relief for a person, when he gets his number, to hear 
the man on the other end of the line say in a clear, courteous 
voice. “This is Mr. Smith speaking.” Many persons inwardly 
resent being asked over the telephone who they are. To them 
the question carries an impertinent note. There is no danger of 
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causing this feeling if the unnecessary preliminaries to a con- 
yersation are omitted. Of course, this little rule applies to per- 
sons calling on the telephone and to those who answer, too. 

Burroughs switchboard operators are well trained, and they 
understand all the rules. They make hundreds of connections 
between our various departments daily, also hundreds of outside 
connections, so it rests with those who get these connections the 
sort of an impression they make on the persons to whom they 
are speaking. 

When a department telephone bell rings the person answer- 
ing it should say “Department Blank.” The reply should come 
back: “This is Mr. Smith; may I speak to Mr. Jones?” 

Don’t shout into the telephone, is old advice, but now and 


‘then it is still done. The lips should be kept about half an inch 


from the mouthpiece and the talking’ done in a moderate tone, 
clearly and not too rapidly. Don’t jiggle the receiver rapidly if 
the operator makes a mistake or if you believe she is dilatory. 
Rapid jiggling of the receiver prevents the little electric lamp, 
which is the signal, from staying lighted long enough to attract 
the operator’s attention. 

We wouldn’t know what to do without the telephone now. 
It is an important part of our daily lives; it saves millions of 
steps and millions of minutes, and we will get even more value 
out of it if we follow the simple suggestions laid down here. 





Novel Prize Contest Inaugurated by the National Cash 
Register Company 


The National Cash Register Company announces that $200 
in prizes is to be awarded to mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters of the employes of that company. 

Suggestions are desired on all subjects pertaining to the 
company’s business. 

The following subjects are intended to be a help to you in 
making suggestions : 

1. Increasing cooperation. 

How can women be of help in the factory war work? 
How can we promote community welfare? 

How can. we promote the school interests? 

How can the conditions of the factory be improved? 
How can we improve the health of our employes? 

7. How can the suggestion plan and the prize distribution 
be improved and made more helpful and interesting? 
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A complaint that leads to an improvement is considered the 
same as a suggestion. 

For the period ending December 31, 1918, $1,500 will be 
awarded to employes who submit the most helpful suggestions 
to the number of 165. One dollar will be given to each employe 
who submits a suggestion, but who does not receive any of the 
165 prizes. The following change will be made in the rules 
governing the handling of suggestions: 

Suggestions pertaining to maintenance repairs, such as car. 
penter and paint, electrical, millwright, and: plumbing work, will 
not be considered as suggestions unless accompanied by an im- 
proved method of doing the work. For example, replacing win- 
dow glass, repairing light wires, or fixing leaky steam pipes, ete. 

Suggestions made by an employe affecting his or her work, 
and: where it is within their own province to make the change 
or improvement and is their duty to improve, will not be con- 
sidered for the dollar prize; however, if the suggested change 
has to be authorized by a superior, it will be considered as a_ 
suggestion and the suggestor entitled to the one-dollar prize, if 
adopted. 





Characteristics Desirable in Applicants for Trade Courses 


The Educational Department of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company has just issued a booklet on desira- 
ble-characteristics to be looked for in applicants for positions in 
that Company. Each position requires training along apprentice- 
ship lines. These characteristics are listed under five divisions, 
as follows: physical characteristics, moral qualities, mental de- 
velopment, manual skill, and social iaterests. Copies of the 
booklet may, be had by any of the members of our Association 
by making their request to the Educational Department of the 
Company, which is located at East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





A Present for “The Boss” 


The Superintendent of Montgomery Ward & Company offers 
the following timely and sensible advice : 

“At this time of year some kind-hearted soul generally sug- 
gests taking up a collection to buy the boss some kind of a 
Christmas present. Now the spirit of this is excellent, of course, 
but the results are quite the opposite. For one thing, it puts the 
boss in a very embarrassing position, for he might have to criti- 
cise the very individual who started the subscription, and thus 
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appear very ungrateful. Then, too, most of our people need all 
the money they get and they should not be asked nor expected to 
take from their own needs and those of their families to con- 
tribute even small amounts to any. such cause. 

“This is published at this time as a ‘word to the wise’ which 
should be ‘sufficient,’ but just to make it definite, let me say that 
no Manager, Superintendent or Supervisor desires or is per- 
mitted to receive: any: form of individual or collective gift from 
his employes at any time.” 


An Appreciative Criticism of the January Bulletin 


January 8, 1919. 
Mr. F. C. HENDERScHoTT, Executive Secretary, 
DEAR SIR: 

I want to write you a few-words in appreciation of the 
January number of the: BuLtetin. The publication is always 
interesting, but the January number strikes pretty close to 100% 
timely and interesting matter of value to the business man. The 
leading editorial by Dr. Rowe was splendid. “Solving the Prob- 
lem of Production” brings out illuminating facts. I have under- 
scored the following: 

“Some thirty or forty years ago production ceased to be the 
predominant factor in industry.” 

“The problems of the immediate future are .to eliminate 
waste, devise better systems for the distribution of wealth, and 
to solve in a just and satisfactory manner what are now gen- 
erally known as capital and labor problems.” 

And, again, very close to my heart is this truth from the 
address by Mr. Rockefeller: 

“In the light of the present, every thinking man must adopt 
the view that the purpose of industry is to advance social well- 
being rather than primarily to afford a means for the accumula- 
tion of individual wealth.” 

The above is right along the line of thought I have tried to 
express in my book, “Making Advertising Pay,” a review of 
which you were kind enough to publish in the BULLETIN some 
time ago. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) H. F. ExLpripce. 


Newsy Notes from the Byers Company 


From Byers Piper, the house organ of the A. M. Byers Com- 
pany, we learn that William F. Lane, General Superintendent, 
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was elected President of Girard’s Community Center at their 
October meeting. Mr. Lane succeeds James McFarland, who was 
president for the past year. The Community Center has been 
meeting at the high school at intervals during the winter months 
and providing an interesting program of educational talks, dis- 
cussions of interesting topics, and amusements. These meetings 
have proven a decided success and have been attended by a large 
number of Girard people. There is no charge made at these 
meetings, and everyone is welcome. : 

From the same source we also learn that John Doyle has been 
fifty-two years in the service of this company. Mr. Doyle is 
now counted among the ablest of the mill foremen of this com- 
pany. Mr. Doyle certainly has to his credit a long and honor- 
able term of service. 


NEWSY NOTES 


Some idea of the magnitude of our Industrial Corporations 
is gained by the statement that the employes of the telephone 
and telegraph interest of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in the Greater New York territory only, contributed in 
excess of $181,000 to the recent United War Work Campaign. 





The Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company have developed a 
highly specialized lunch room for their employes. Eight years 
ago the present lunch room was but an idea of one of the em- 
ployes of the Company. Now in connection with the noon lunch 
hour there is not only opportunity to secure wholesome food at 
low cost, but pool, music, dancing, books, checkers—all of these 
have been provided, and besides all of these, you will find a won- 
derful spirit-of fellowship in the lunch room. 





Statistics compiled from the United States Steel Corporation 
reveal that the average wage per man increased from $717 in 
1902 to $1,574 to-day, or about 120 per cent., while the wage 
per ton has risen in the same period from $14.70 to $22.42, or 
about 87 per cent. 


As the editor of the BULLETIN reads through the House 
Organs published by some of our member companies, and which 
have reached his desk, the growing lists on the “Honor Rolls” 
become most impressive. Twelve employes of the American 
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leit Telephone & Telegraph Company have made the supreme sacri- 
vic fice. Similar honor rolls are to be found in each of these pub- 
- lications. It is with a sense of pride that we record the accom- 
ths plishments of those who have made the supreme sacrifice, but 
lis- beneath it there is a growing pain which saddens us. Nothing 
ngs as vividly brings this home as when one of our boys, trained in 
rge our own school, is enrolled among the list of those who have 
i: died. Tommy Kerr, a graduate of the New York Edison Com- 
pany’s Commercial School with highest honors, and who had 
wis been promoted to the rank of lieutenant, fell while leading his 
% company in one of the closing battles of the war. As the news / 
= of his death impressed and saddened the writer, so the news of 
- the death of others trained in the schools of our member com- 
panies saddens the lives of those who knew them. 

President Spaulding, of the New England Telephone Com- 
ns pany, who secured a leave of absence from his directors and 
ne entered military service, is now back in charge of the activities 
m- of his Company. One by one those who left their tasks and 
in responsibilities to do their bit or go to the front are coming 
mn. back to play their part in the reconstruction period—those who 

are spared to come back. 
The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, a Class “A” member 
a of our Association, in the following statement voices the action 
of all of the industrial institutions which have membership in 
fe our Association: As far as possible, every man who has been in 
a active service or training for active service will, upon his re- 
2 lease, be reemployed. Where it has been impossible to hold open 
positions, the men returning will be given all possible assistance 
in obtaining employment elsewhere. 
€ The International Harvester Company’s house organ offers 
in the following timely advice to its salesmen and agents: With the 
se opening early in the winter of the new I H C dealer and service 
of man tractor schools, the dealer’s argument to his customers now 
applies to himself. Fill out your enrollment card early, get into 
the first school held at the branch house, if possible, and get 
: yourself ready to teach the farmers to buy early and learn to 
: operate early. 
” 
. Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, a graduate of Brown University 


and Columbia University, who has gained a reputation as a jour- 
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nalist, author, traveler, and student, has been engaged to edit 
the Grace Log, house organ of the W. R. Grace & Company, 
a Class “A” member of our Association. The engagement of 
Mr. Cooper indicates the importance of the house organ as an 
advertising and educational medium. 





Five hundred and seventy-two employes of the Common- 
wealth Steel Company, or about 25 per cent. of the total .em- 
ployes of that Company, entered military service of their country, 
This Company also is a believer in the War Garden. Five acres 
of land was allotted for this purpose and many of the employes 
have become amateur gardeners. 





The Eastman Kodak Company, like the National Cash 
Register and some other Class “A” members of our Association, 
is a firm believer in offering prizes for helpful suggestions. The 
September list of the Eastman Kodak Company contained forty- 
nine suggestions accepted, the total awards being $212. The 
awards for the first nine months of this year totaled $4,793 for 
440 suggestions. These figures, however, do not include an 
additional $140 awarded to foremen for helpful suggestions 
which they had made. 7 





Those of our members who have attended the annual con- 
ventions will learn. with much sorrow of the passing away of 
Miss Florence Dressler, who assisted the Executive Secretary, 
and was in charge of registration at the Worcester, Pittsburgh, 
and Buffalo Conventions. Miss Dressler was a general favorite 
with all our members and her cheerful optimism and kindly 
service was much appreciated. After a long illness Miss Dressler 
died on January 31st. 


Mr. Norman Collyer Becomes Field Secretary 

Mr. Norman Collyer, formerly Chief Clerk to the President 
of the Southern Pacific Company, but lately connected with the 
Committee on Education and Special Training of the War<De- 
partment, began his duties as the Field Secretary of our Asso- 
ciation on Monday, February 17th. 

Mr. Collyer is well known to all the members of our Asso- 
ciation, except those who have taken membership since the 
Buffalo Convention. He is thoroughly familiar with the subject 
of industrial education and training ; believes 100% in our Asso- 
ciation and its activities, and will undoubtedly prove a most 
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helpful factor in the further development of our Association’s 
work. 

: For a time Mr. Collyer will work in the eastern field, es- 
pecially in New York City, Philadelphia, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut and Baltimore. Later, however, Mr. Collyer will go to 
Chicago and work in and around that city until after our annual 
convention. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee the matter 
of engaging the services of a Field Secretary was referred to 
President Rowe, Vice-Presidents Kincaid and Hook, and the 
Executive Secretary. After giving very careful consideration 
to the matter and to the candidates for the position, the selection 
of Mr. Collyer was unanimous. 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR 
MEMBERS 


“The Instructor, the Man, and the Job,’ by Charles R. 
Allen, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia. 
Price not given. The object of this book is to bring to the man 
in the trades and industries knowledge of how to impart: the 
special skill which they have acquired to the apprentice and the 
boy just come into the trades, also to be useful to the instructor 
who has knowledge of the trades and practice of teaching but 
who cannot apply his knowledge directly to the trades and indus- 
tries. This book is intended, therefore, to serve two purposes— 
as a handbook to the instructors in industrial plans and as “in- 
struction notes” in instructor training courses. It is a handy 
book to have in the library of the corporation school. 

“The Successful Salesman,’ by Frank Farrington, published 
by Laird & Lee, Inc., of Chicago. Price, $1.00. This is the 
most promising book on the subject of salesmanship that has 
come to the review department of the BULLETIN since this depart- 
mtnt was established. It is not a large book, but it is meaty. 
Let us quote one or two of the pointed truths of which there 
are many in the book. “In order to be a success as a salesman, 
you must first be a success as a man.” “If you, Mr. Salesman, 
will not read, no one can make you read, and the loss will be 
your own—but if you are willing to read, you have the'world at 
your feet.” “For a man to take a position as salesman and 
refuse to study salesmanship is the same thing as for a medical 
student to refuse to study medicine.” To all of our readers 
who are interested in salesmanship problems this book is es- 
pecially commended. 
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“The Way of Success,” by William H. Hamby. Published 
by Laird & Lee, of Chicago. Price, $1.00. This book is fo, 
general reading. It is intended as a mental tonic. The object 
of the book is to put romance and thrill into business, to help 
make business a game, and get fun out of the day’s work. 
Articles contained in the book were recently published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and created widespread interest. The 
book is worth the price as a mental tonic. 


Willys-Overland Company to Share Profits with Employes 


A~ half-and-half profit-sharing plan with employes in all 
. branches has been announced by John N. Willys, President of 
the Willys-Overland Company. A fair return on the capital in- 
vested is a provision included in the grant. 

The distribution will run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and will be retroactive, taking effect from Jan. 1, 1919, 
The company has 10,000 men cn its payroll, and all will be 
affected. 

Details of the plan to be announced later, Mr. Willys stated, 
would show that the profit-sharing would be based on the length 
of time the employe had been with the company. It was esti- 
mated by an Overland official that the share of no employe would 
be-less than $100-.a year. 

The statement issued by Mr. Willys announcing the division 
reads in part: - 

“That after permanent capital and permanent labor have 
each been jusly compensated, having due regard to the cost of 
each (the cost of capital and the cost of living), then the addi- 
tional profits accruing from the joint employment of permanent 
capital and permanent labor shall be divided equally among 
them—fifty-fifty. 

“This plan the Willys-Overland Company is going to put in 
operation at the earliest possible moment; profit-sharing begin-’ 
ning Jan. 1, 1919, for the years 1919 and 1920, and each year 
thereafter if the plan proves satisfactory to both capital and 
labor. I am determined to do my best to work out for oyr com- 
panies the plan which will recognize this right. 

“The detail plan when ready to present will recognize and 
reward individual efficiency, departmental efficiency, and increas- 
ing reward for continuous service, and these plans will have no 
influence on periodical adjustments of wages.” 

In making the announcement to his employes, Mr. Willys 
repudiated socialism, Bolshevism, and the I. W. W. He said: 
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“First, I want it distinctly umderstood that I do not believe 
in or have any sympathy with any phase of Bolshevism or. 
anarchy of any type. Every man ought to be proud of the 
degree of success that comes to him through honest effort.” 


Continuation School of Swift & Company 


A. Aims: 

1. To enable the boy or girl who has not completed the 
eighth grade to obtain the minimum essentials of the work given 
in the Public Grammar Schools. 

2. To enable the boy who has an eighth grade education to 
obtain an education equivalent to the Chicago two-year Commer- 
cial Course. 

3. To train the boy for lines to which he is mentally and 
physically best adapted. 

4. To recommend capable boys for transfer or promotion, 
when requested by department heads. 

5. To train the boy in that which is directly applicable to 
his future work in an office. 

B. Selection of Subject-Matter: 

1, Penmanship.—Special attention is given to the development 
of a rapid, legible hand. A definite effort is made to train the 
student in writing small legible figures, tabulating in ink and 
filling in forms. 

2. Arithmetic_—Footing, cross footing, balancing, extending, 
check eleven, short cuts in multiplying, averaging, figuring per 
cents, prorating, distributing of overhead expenses, keeping bank 
accounts, payrolls, extending invoices, rendering statements of 
account, simple accounting, etc., are presented daily in both 
Advanced and Elementary sections. 

3. English—Much attention to spelling lists of words 
evolved from the company’s correspondence; elementary word 
study. The business letter is not only studied in detail, but 
original letters are composed in answer to practical business situ- 
ations. Errors in both written and oral English are corrected 
systematically. 

C. Business Organization: 

Frequent lectures are given by experts in their line, on de- 
partmental activities. These are followed up. by class work and 
reading assignments in our splendid company library. 

‘D. Summary: 
Our aim is not to make a mere machine out of the boy, or 
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to fit him for a blind alley job. On the other hand, we aim 
to fit him technically and give him a broader view of what busi 
ness really is. 


The Obligations of a Stockholder 


(From the house organ of Montgomery Ward & Co.) 

Last week one of our most loyal and best-liked employes 
saw a young lad from another division carelessly drop a package 
of goods he was carrying and instead of picking it up, kick it 
out of his way. “Here,” said he, “that won’t do. A fellow 
that would do such a thing isn’t fit to be on the payroll. Yoy 
ought to be ashamed to handle the company’s property that 
way.” “What’s it to you,” said the fresh young man. “TI ain't 
working for you, am 1?” 

“Don’t fool yourself, young man, I’m a stockholder of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. It’s some of my money that you are kicking 
around and I want to see you pick up that parcel, have it re 
wrapped, and take it where it belongs.” 

A good many who read this are stockholders and have a 
financial interest in everything that’s done in this business. 
Every stockholder is a partner in the business and he not only 
has a right to protest at waste, carelessness, dishonesty and in- 
competence among his fellow employes, but he is a fool, blind 
to his own interests and those of his partners if he don’t. Heis 
worse than a fool, because he is not only letting his own profits 
be reduced, but neglecting the duty he owes his partners. 

If you are a stockholder of Montgomery Ward & Co., don't 
be a silent partner. Remember, everything that goes on in this 
store concerns your pocketbook, and it is up to you to help im 
having things done as they should be. 


Women Workers Made Good 


In his annual report to the stockholders of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, President George B. Cortelyou said: 

“In all of the departments except the manufacturing and 
street departments the shortage of labor has necessitated the em- 
ployment of women to perform work theretofore performed by 
men. In clerical departments and those performing only the 
lighter grades of mechanical work, this did not seriously impaif 
the efficiency of these departments, and in individual instances 
the work was performed quite as satisfactorily by women as 
by men.” 
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A SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOR 
OUR SOLDIERS 


Director of Federal Board of Vocational Education Outlines Future 
for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors—Every Handicapped Man Dis- 
charged to Be Cared For by Vocational Bureau. 





By CHarLes A. PROSSER 
Director Federal Board for Vocational Education 


Under the vocational rehabilitation law, passed unanimously 
by Congress. and signed by the President in June, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is responsible for getting his old 
job or a new job for every disabled soldier and sailor entitled to 
compensation under the War Risk Insurance Law who wants 
that kind of help. The board is required, furthermore, to give 
to those handicapped men who need and desire training before 
going into employment so much education, at the expense of the 
Federal Government, as the man may elect, provided, of course, 
that his claims are reasonable and that his previous training and 
the nature of his handicap are not such as to make training 
useless. 

SUPPORTED BY RISK BUREAU 


While the soldier and sailor is taking training he is to be 
supported by the Federal Board and the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau jointly, and should he have dependents, they are also to 
receive Federal aid. 

During the war the Federal Board is responsible, under the 
law, for those men only who are judged unfit, because of their 
injuries, to return to full or limited military service. With peace, 
however, every man discharged from the service who is entitled 
to compensation will be a case for the Federal Board, provided 
he cares to. accept its proffered services in getting him either 
placed or trained or both. The Board will stand ready to assist 
him and its agents will be eager to be of help, but it is for the 
man himself to determine whether or not he wishes to avail 
himself of the elaborate organization which the Federal Govern- 
ment, conscious of its high responsibility toward these disabled 
men, has provided. If he wants training there will follow five 
possible steps : 

1. Decision by the disabled man as to his course of training. 

2. The training itself, which is to fit him for a definte 
occupation. 
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3. Trial employment in that occupation. 
4. Placement, after trial, in a definite job. 
5. Follow-up work to safeguard his interests. 


PARTICULAR NOTES 


(a) That when a man wants help in being placed, it wij 
be given by agents of the Board who know the employment field 
and every effort will be made to get him into that line in which 
he is most interested, provided the occupation is neither wanj 
nor overcrowded, nor one in which, through lack of early training 
or through the nature of his handicap, he is unlikely to succeed, 

(b) That while the Board, as a rule, will try to replace him 
in his former occupation, if he had one, it can train him, if that 
seems best, for a new line of work. 

(c) That he may be trained in any branch of agriculture, 
commerce, industry, transportation or the professions upon which 
he and the Board determine. 

(d) That every case will be considered individually on its 
merits, not only by the Federal Board, but by a physician, an 
employer and a representative of labor. 

(e) That the Board will use, as far as possible, existing 
facilities, public and private, whether in schools, colleges or in- 
dustrial plants. 

(f) That the length of a man’s training will depend upon his 
ability and previous training, as well as upon the nature of his 
handicap. 

HEALTH LOOKED AFTER 


(g) That while in training his health will be looked after 
by a physician and, should his war disabilities recur, he will be 
cared for by the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

(h) That the Federal Board is to utilize, as far as possible, 
the facilities of the Department of Labor, care being taken that 
the man is neither exploited nor used to disorganize the labor 
situation. 

(i) That, whether he is on trial or in permanent employ- 
ment, his earnings will not be used in any way to lessen the 
war risk compensation to which he is entitled. , 

(j) That where, because of his handicap, a man is unable, 
after thorough training, to earn the normal wage, adjustments 
will be made mutually satisfactory to the employer and the other 
employes in the industry. 

(k) That the Federal Board will keep in touch with the 
man after he receives permanent employment so long as may 
be necessary for his full reestablishment as a worker. 
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Thomas Maddocks’ Sons Company Recognizes Faithful 
Service 


The Thomas Maddocks’ Sons Company, of Trenton, favors 
the BULLETIN with a pre-Christmas program given by the em- 
ployes of that Company. President Maddocks made an address 
referring with pride to the number of employes in military serv- 
ice, and to the splendid record made through the purchases of 
Liberty bonds, and aid given for war purposes. President Mad- 
docks also announced that the last pay envelope before the 
Christmas Holidays would contain a Christmas token of appre- 
ciation from the firm, based on length of service. 

Those who had been with the company 


3 months or less, would receive ....... $1.00 
3 months to 1 year, would receive .... 2.50 
1 year to 2 years, would receive-...... 5.00 
2 yéars, would receive ............... 7.50 


Over 2 years .50 additional for each year. 
Christmas tokens were also sent by the firm to every man 
in service. 


RURAL SCHOOL YEAR SHORT 
Federal Expert Finds States’ Statistics Deceptive—Time Lost 
Through Absence Should Be Deducted 

American children in rural sections do not attend school as 
many days in the year as official statistics may show, according 
to J. L. McBrien, School Extension Agent of the United States 
Bureau of Education. After a canvass of the country he has 
made a report to the Department of the Interior in which he 
says : 

“To get a clear understanding of this question of the length 
of the rural school term we must distinguish between the theo- 
retical or possible school term and the actual school term. By 
the theoretical or possible rural school term we mean the legal 
tural school term; that is, the term school is legally kept open to 
all rural pupils who may desire to attend school in any one year. 
By the actual school term we mean the actual time, on the aver- 
age, that all rural pupils enrolled on the school register actually 
attend school during the year. 

“In theory, the North Atlantic States have a rural school 
term of 159.7 days, but in practice, because of the poor average 
daily attendance, the actual rural school term is less than 120 
days; in theory, in the South Atlantic States it is 119.5 days, but 
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in practice, because of the poor average daily attedance, it jg Jeg 
than 80 days; in theory, in the South Central States it is 1175 
days, but in practice, because of the poor average daily attend. 
ance, it is only 65 days; in theory, in the North Central States 
it is 152.7 days, but in practice, because of the poor average daily 
attendance, it is only 109 days; in theory, in Western States it js 
145 days, but in practice, because of the poor average daily at. 
tendance, it is only 101.5 days. 

“It must be remembered that these figures deal only with 
the average length of the rural school term as based upon the 
enrollment of pupils in rural schools. No attempt is made to take 
into consideration the large number of rural pupils who should 
have been enrolled but who were not because of a lax enforcement 
of compulsory attendance laws or an entire lack of such laws, or 
on account of ignorant or selfish parents who kept their children 
out of school for the purpose of coining their own flesh and blood 
into a few paltry. dollars—or, worse still, allowed their children 
to grow up in idleness and ignorance.” 


Recognizing the Value of ‘a Company Lunch Room 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company has joined the list of 
industrial institutions which maintains lunch rooms for their 
employes. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter Pittsburgh Chapter 
Frep R. JENKINS, Chairman. C. S. Corer, Chairman. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
West Adams St. facturing Co., East  Pitts- 
J. J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer. burgh, Pa. 
Western Electric Co., Haw- P. E. ‘WAKEFIELD, Secretary- 
thorne Station. Treasurer. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, 
Pa. 
Philadelphia Chapter New York Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. A. S. Dona.pson, Chairman. 
John B. Stetson Co., 5th and R. H. Macy & Co., Broadway 
Montgomery Avenues. and 34th Street. 
Wrirm C. As, Secretary- Joun F. Ketry, Secretary-Treas- 
Treasurer. urer. 
Philadelphia Trades School, New York Edison Co., 130 East 
17th and Pine Streets. 15th Street. © 





ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES — 


Organization and Administration work as a function of manage- 
Dr. Lez Gattoway, Chairman. ment in typical instances. 
New York University, New Continuation Schools ; 
York, N. Y. Dr. Paut Kreuzporntner, Chaif- 
Duties: man. 
To determine the best methods of 1400 Third Avenue, Altoona 


organization of educational Pa. 
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$: y 
OTe study the application of the 

Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 

ucational Law and other con- 

tinuation school developments 
and report the progress of each. 
Methods of Instruction . 

Mr. J. K. Brucrer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: : 

To suggest courses of reading 
and study in the technique of 
methods of instruction with 
suggestions showing their spe- 
cial application to different 
types of corporation schools. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 

Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine how fully the Pub- 
lic School System of the United 
States is meeting. the educa- 
tional and training requirements 
of modern business and indus- 
try and study ways and means 
for a closer co-ordination 
where such can be applied 
without interference with the 
broader purposes of public ed- 
ucation. 

Health Education 

Mr. Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To codify the principal sources 
of sickness, death and injury in 
the industries of the United 
States and to suggest remedies. 

Personnel Relations in Industry 

Mr. C. R. Hoox, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine how best to classify 
“personnel relations” in indus- 
trial institutions and to suggest 
the form of organization best 
adapted for the handling of this 

. problem. 
ction I—~Employment 
Mr. Burr A. Rosinson, General 
Chairman. 

United States Rubber Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 143, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of Labor 
Turnover from the development 
as given in the Confidential 

Report No. 1 with special at- 


tention to such methods for ac- 
counting by which the cost of 
labor turnover may be deter- 
mined. 

Section II—Psychological Tests 
and Results Secured from 
Such Tests 

Dr. Henry C. Linx, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Section III—Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 
as ak Street, New York, 


Section IV—To Study and De- 
termine the Proper Rela- 
tionship that should be 
Maintained Between the Em- 
ployment Division and the 
other De ents of an 
Industrial Institution 

Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 


ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 
Indicated by the title of each of 


the last three sections. 
Marketing 

Mr. JouN McLeop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine what are the vital 
factors in Marketing and what 
are the elements of Efficiency 
that are lacking in present day 
methods. 

Office Work Training 

Miss Harriet Baker, Chairman. 

a ~ 15th Street, New York, 


Duties: 

To determine under what condi- 
tions is organized training for 
office boys, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers advisable. 

Technical Training 

Mr. A. B. Benepict, Chairman. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
can best co-operate with tech- 
nical schools. 

Executive Training 

Dr: E. B. Gowrn, Chairman. 

New York University, 
York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how 
employes may be trained for 
executives. 


New 
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Mr. E. E. Sx#etpon, General To ascertain in what diy 


Chairman a steel mill it is desirabh 
velop apprentices and m 


R, R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. to be employed 


Section I—Railroads prentices. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


in 


Duties: Mr. H. T. Water, Chi 


To continue the study of the de- 
velopment of desirable appren- Akron, Ohio. 
tices in Railroad operation. Duties: 

Section II—Manufacturing 

Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 


— Company, Lester, ers. 
‘a. 


Duties: 

To reget —— what condi- 
tions and to what extent is ap- : 
prentice instruction desirable Asmmerays, P. 
in a manufacturing plant. uttes: 


ge 
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To determine the best 


Section III—Steel and Iron 

Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 

pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


Class “A” Members 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, N. Y..Mr 
AMERICAN Brivce Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..........-..2+0+ --- Mr. 
American Harp Russer Company, New York City 

AMERICAN Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N._Y. 
AMERicAN Rowtrnc Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio 
AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin Prats Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 15 Dey St., 

Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Tue Atrtantic Rerininc Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Bett TeLtepnone Company oF Pennsytvawnta, Philadelphia, 


Fa. 
Tre Brttox Macurxne Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
Tre Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine Co., 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
THe Crase Nationat Banx, New York, N. 
Tue CLevetanp-Ciirrs Iron ComPany, Ishpeming, Mich 
CotumsBia Steet & Swartinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ce ewates Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


CoMMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, Mo 
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Consotivatep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City.Mr. WILLIAM Bag 


Consotipatep Gas, Exrecrric Licut & Power Co. or BALTIMORE, 


Baltimore, Md. ; ree v 
Curtis Lumper & Mitt Work Company, Clinton, Iowa Mr. Fostes Hot 


THe Crocker-WHEELER Company, Ampere, New Jersey...... Mr. 


Dennison Manuracturinc Co., Framingham, 


Dovce Manuracturinc Co., Mishawaka, Ind ‘ Meyviee W 


Mr. T. E. 
Mr. Wits 


R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. 
Chicago, Iil. 
Tue Dow Cuemicat Gompany, Midland, ae 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, De 
Eastern Manuracturinc Company, Bangor, . 
Eastman _Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y.......+eecesceeeeeeees Mr. 
Evitott-Fisner Company. Harrisburg, Pa...........+seeseeces Mr. 
Exttswortn Cotiiertes Company, Ellsworth, Pa 
Eouitaste Lire Assurance Soctery. New York, 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. Y 
Fers & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gexerat Etectric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
Goopman_Maxvracturtnc Company, Chicago, II 
Tur B. F. Gooprrcn Co., Akron, Ohio 
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